As we enter the Khyber, the road begins to
wind up and up. We notice a second road
running parallel to the one over which we are
motoring. That is for the camel caravans, the
strings of asses, mules, bullocks, and shaggy
ponies, and the scraggly medley of travellers
passing this way twice each week. Sometimes
we see a third road. That one is for the heavy
motor-lorries and troops, when the frontier is
aflame with red war and the Khyber echoes to
the tramp of marching battalions of Gurkhas,
Sikhs, Punjabis, and Rajputs. Sometimes along
the cliffs above us, and again down in the canon
below, we see an aerial cableway, the sort of
thing the troops that fought across the tops of
the Alps during the World War called a "tele-
feric". Baskets of supplies go swinging along
this cableway all day long. It is used in connec-
tion with the work of blasting out the bed of the
military railroad that is being built right up to
the Afghan frontier.

Ahead of us on a lofty peak is Fort Maude.
Here and there on the peaks beyond we see more
forts and pickets with anti-aircraft and other
long-range guns. Soldiers are wigwagging from
one mountain-top to another. We pass squads of
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